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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Te 4 


Report from the “Cuban News.” 

The new home of the Band of Mercy, of which 
Mrs. Jeanette Ryder is president, held a formal 
opening, to which hundreds of guests were in- 
vited, and the organization now feels it is well 
fitted to branch out still further in its work of 
usefulness in assisting both man and beast. 

Mayor Freyre de Andrade, Dr. Mendez Ca- 
pote and Fr. Figueras were speakers for the 
occasion, and the Municipal band was on hand 
to furnish the music. 

The new location for the Band of Mercy is a 
building owned by the government which had 
been in-use by the sanitary department and 
was the artillery headquarters in colonial days. 
The building has been given a complete remodel- 
ing, Mrs. Ryder having done much of the re- 
modeling and decorating with her own hands. 
The walls are well painted, the house being so 
thoroughly cleaned from top to bottom that it 
will be an attractive place for the Band of 
Mercy to gather and hold its meetings. The 
facilities for the creche have been greatly en- 
larged. Mrs. Ryder has maintained a creche for 
the children of poor mothers for some time, al- 
though she has made no stir about it. A number 
of children are kept at this creche every day 
while their mothers are out at work, and these 
children have added facilities provided for their 
benefit. A large, well-appointed day nursery 
has been provided with useful toys with which 
to amuse them, while the older ones will be given 
kindergarten schooling, the younger ones will be 
tenderly cared for and their needs supplied. 

A motto has been selected for this room, to be 
placed over the entrance door: ‘‘For the other 
woman’s child.’’ There are other mottoes placed 
about, in English and in Spanish, and well-se- 
lected pictures adorn the walls. 

One thing Mrs. Ryder has provided is a hu- 
mane way in which to despatch stray dogs or eats 
which are brought to her diseased, and undesir- 
able animals that no one wants. It is a mistake 
to think that Mrs. Ryder is making a eat farm 


of this new home. She does not allow the cats 
to fall into the hands of the ignorant street 
urchins who might abuse them in play. These 
boys have been taught by Mrs. Ryder to bring 
stray animals to her, and then she puts an end 
to their misery in a humane way. Last Satur- 
day there was but one cat to be seen about the 
place and that was the band’s ‘‘family ecat.’’ 

There were many American and Cuban social 
and political leaders at the opening. The mayor 
in his speech told how much Mrs. Ryder had 
done in improving conditions in many ways in 
Havana, but it remained for Dr. Mendez Capote 
to tell how Mrs. Ryder had proved to be ‘‘ Ha- 
vana’s greatest benefactress.”’ 

‘‘When you see a coachman get down off his 
box seat and uncheck his horse when he arrives 
at his stand,’’ said Mendez Capote, that is Mrs. 
Ryder. When you see a mule standing in the 
stall with a sore shoulder or back instead of 
being compelled to work, Mrs. Ryder put him 
there. Why is it that Havana is noted for its 
magnificent horses and mules? Because Mrs. 
Ryder keeps the sick and crippled ones off the 
streets. Why will a dozen persons make angry 
protest if a driver is seen beating his animal? 
It is because of Mrs. Ryder’s teaching. One has 
only to remember conditions fifteen years ago and 
now observe them today to see what Mrs. Ryder 
has done. It was Mrs. Ryder who did it, too, 
you know and I know, and we all know. 

““Talk of the government being generous in 
giving Mrs. Ryder this place!’’ exclaimed the 
speaker. ‘‘Why, she ought to have the best 
building the government owns; she ought to have 
a trained corps of helpers paid by the govern- 
ment; she ought to receive a generous annual 
appropriation from the budget every year; she 
should be given the authority of a police captain, 
the judicial right of a correctional court, and 
the sacred rights of a bishop! These are only a 
few of the reasons why I say that Mrs. Ryder is 
Cuba’s greatest benefactress, and I think every 
person here will bear me out in this statement.’’ 

We give this Report of the work Mrs. Jean- 
nette Ryder is doing just as we received it from 
The Cuban News. By this it will be seen that 
her work has been extended and now includes 
children as well as animals. 
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PINE RiIpGeE. VISITING DAY. 


Visiting Day. 

The annual Visiting Day at Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses was observed Tuesday, June 
2. The day began with sunshine, but across the 
middle of the day there were lght showers 
which drove all the visitors under the spacious 
tents or up to the bungalow. Lunch was served 
without doors and within, the visitors taking 
their choice between a table spread under the 
trees, or lunch in the bungalow. 

The grounds were dotted over with visitors, 
automobiles, carriages, horses, dogs, donkeys, 
and an interesting feathered family of turkeys, 
geese, ducks and chickens. Horses were scat- 
tered about in the different paddocks. 

A few tame rabbits and squirrels showed 
themselves occasionally, popping inquisitive 
heads out from bushes and trees to see what 
was going on, and in the quiet cemetery visitors 
who stopped to listen could hear the sweet song 


of the brown thrasher, the oriole and the cat- 
bird. 

An interesting feature of the day was the en- 
tertainment in the large tent. Miss Mildred 
Bradlee and Mrs. Cobb showed some very de- 
hghtful and amusing tableaux composed of chil- 
dren, with the animals belonging to Pine Ridge. 
The dogs behaved wonderfully well, and so did 
Beppo, one of the quartet of donkeys,—after 
he was caught! Beppo’s three companions re- 
fused to pose in the tableaux, but caused much 
merriment by kicking up their heels and scam- 
pering off through the woods as fast as they 
could go. 

Some very good selections for violin and 
piano were charmingly rendered by Miss Ber- 
nice Rich, violinist, and Miss Josephine Sanford, 


A PATH IN THE CEMETERY. 


accompanist. Miss Mabel Phillips gave an exhi- 
bition of poses with drapery, which were grace- 
fully done. 

Miss Susie C. Gould, a pupil of Mrs. Wyman, 
gave a graceful skirt dance.. Doris Kennedy, a 
bright little girl, posed in different attitudes as 
a fascinating Cupid with bow and arrow. 

The visitors were much interested in a novel 
group that appeared unexpectedly, near the 
tents. This group was composed of two young 
Italian girls, a hurdy gurdy with a comfortable- 
looking black horse in the shafts, and a monkey 
fastened to the wheel of the wagon. These 
young girls, Georgiana and Mary Callalucca, 
having been told about the Home of Rest for 
Horses in Dedham, had expressed a wish to give 
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something to it of their own earnings. They 
each gave a quarter of a dollar and became 
junior members of the League, and they asked 
if they might visit the Home of Rest. 

Of course an invitation was sent them, and 
on Visiting Day, about one o’clock, they came. 
They seemed to think it their duty to play for 
the visitors, but were happy to find that they were 
expected just to have a good time. The horse 


was put in a box stall in the barn; the monkey 
was fed to repletion with bananas and cake. 
Fido exhibited much curiosity at first about the 
monkey, but after he had approached too near 


and received a box on his head by Jocko’s nim- 
ble hands he kept at a safe distance. 

The young girls went home in the cars, after a 
day that they certainly enjoyed very much, leav- 
ing the horse (Bess) and the monkey, to spend 
the night. The next day the girls took their 
horse and departed, playing their way home to 
Allston, but they left Mr. Jocko to make a longer 
visit at the cottage, at Edward’s urgent invita- 
tion. 

Visiting Day brought to the help of the horses 
at Pine Ridge about three hundred dollars. 
Some of this must go to pay bills, but even if 
less money had heen realized, those who were 
ready and willing to help make the day a suc- 
cess would, I am sure, feel that it was time and 
money well spent to give so much pleasure to 
human beings, and their fourfooted friends.— 
Awe: 


We have received the First Annual Report of 
the Providence Animal Rescue League. It is a 
very attractive booklet and contains interesting 
reading. The house used for shelter was 
rented about the first of April, 1913, and since 
that time the League has received and humanely 
disposed of 826 cats and 98 dogs. The electric 
cage for cats is used for those cats that must be 
put to death and is very satisfactory. During 
the year, friends of the work have given a cake 
sale, a musical tea, a charity bridge party, and a 
parlor entertainment in which tableaux of chil- 
dren and animals were the principal feature. 

The officers of the League are: President, Mr. 
John O. Ames; First Vice-President, Mrs. 
Harry Hale Goss; Secretary, Miss Edith R. 
Blanchard; Treasurer, Mr. George H. Capron; 
Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. Frank E. Durfee. 
There is a Board of 21 ladies and gentlemen who 
are the directors of the League. 

This League has made a good beginning. It 
was greatly needed, and we wish it every suc- 
CeSs. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


A Letter Worth Reading. 


Kansas City, Kansas, May 22, 1914. 


My dear Mrs. Smith: Thank you so much for 
the magazines which you sent to be distributed. 
They are being circulated to spread their mes- 
sages of kindness, and I am sure that every 
reader must receive great benefit from them each 
month. I know you will be interested in the 
following pages which tell of a movement begun 
here two months ago to encourage kindness in 
children. If our state required humane educa- 
tion in the schools, this would not be necessary, 
and we are looking for such a law. This letter 
was read to the children in one of our schools: 


To THE Puptius oF HoracE MANN SCHOOL. 


My dear young friends:—Now listen very 
closely to the following words, as they are writ- 
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ten for your benefit. I am going to give five 
dollars to the pupil (in this school) who writes 
the best letter on kindness. The reason that I 
am doing this is because I want to see everyone, 
and everything happy, and the only way to be 
happy is to be kind. Cruel or wicked people 
are not happy. They might say so, but if we 
could look into their hearts we would see the 
misery there. 

So, dear children, won’t you each see how 
kind you can be for one week, to your parents, 
your brothers and sisters, your teachers, your 
friends and all the dumb creatures around you; 
in fact, be kind to everything that lives and 
feels. 

Then, at the end of the week, write and tell 
me all about it, and the child who I think is the 
kindest will get the reward. 

Now, I feel certain that if you are just as kind 
as you can be for one week it will make you so 
happy that you will want to go on being kind 
for the rest of your lives, and you will make 
brave, noble and useful men and women, whom 
everyone will honor and respect. Don’t you 
think it is worth trying? You can each one of 
you make the world a little better and happier 
because you have lived in it if you will study to 
be kind. 

Only one pupil is going to receive the prize 
but it will please me to receive a letter from 
every pupil telling what that pupil did during 
kindness week. Each letter will be kept by me 
forever among my cherished treasures. 

Make two copies, one for me unsigned, and 
keep the other yourself, so when the prize is 
given the winner may identify the letter. 

All mistakes will be entirely over-looked, as I 
only want to see the good in your hearts. 


ONE WHOo LovES CHILDREN AND 
Every HELPLESS CREATURE. 


A few objections were made to a money re- 
ward, but the donor could think of no other way 
to reach some of the children whose sensibilities 
have become so hardened that nothing but money 
would touch their hearts. She felt sure that 
kind acts even if they were bribed to do them, 
would bring a reward that might change their 
entire lives. 


Two hundred and eighty-three letters were re- 
ceived and they were full of love and tenderness. 
I wish you might read them all. It has been a 
erand success. Teachers, parents as well as 
children, claim they were benefited by kindness 
week.—M. F. Liggett. 


Prize Letter. 
12 YEAR Op Boy. 


Dear kind friend:—Your kindness week has 
brought joy beyond measure to my heart. I 
have enjoyed it so much, and have tried to be 
kind to all people and animals in needs of assist- 
ance. I love the birds and like to study them. I 
live at the edge of the town and see all kinds of 
birds, and put feed and water where they can get 
them, and I have put houses for them in our 
trees. 

My dear mother had a very bad headache. I 
cleaned the carpets, fixed the lunch, besides do- 
ing my outside work, which was tending chick- 
ens and ducks, and cleaning the yard. One noon 
during kindness week I met a poor old negro 
woman who had several bundles and I carried 
them for her until she went into a store. 

As I was going to school one morning I saw a 
little puppy in front of a rapidly-approaching 
street-car. It didn’t seem able to move when I 
ealled it, so I went out on the tracks and picked 
it up. It was so frightened, but after I petted 
it and talked awhile, it began to wag its tail and 
ran home. 

I think kindness the most beautiful word in 
any language. It brings happiness to everyone. 
I will try to have a kindness week all the rest of 
my life-—One who has profited by kindness week. 


Extracts from Children’s Letters on Kindness. 

‘‘This has been the happiest week in all my 
life.’’ 

‘*T find that by being kind you miss nothing, 
and feel better, and I’d like to be kind all my 
life, especially to dumb animals that cannot pro- 
tect themselves. ’’ 

‘Trying to be kind this week has made me 
want to be kind as long as I live, and make oth- 
ers to be kind.”’ 

‘*T never before thought how much happiness 
was concealed in kindness.’’ 
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‘“When I see anyone kind to an animal I know 
that person will be kind to children.’’ 

‘When I do some kind deed it gives me more 
strength.’’ 

‘‘T know that the great Creator loves kindness 
more than anything else on earth.”’ 

‘All the way through, kindness is one of the 
most beautiful things in the world for it makes 
one happy when money cannot.’’ 

‘‘T think we ought to be kind to all creatures 
from the ant to the elephant.’’ 


Remarks by the Teachers. 

‘‘Kindness week has made an impression that 
will surely remain through life with most of the 
children.”’ 

‘‘Kindness week has undoubtedly been most 
helpful to both pupils and teachers. The chil- 
dren are showing a more kindly feeling towards 
each other.”’ 

‘*T realize now, as I never did before, that you 
cannot educate people without touching the 
heart.’’ 

‘“‘Many of my boys said they' never had 
thought how cruel they were before. I believe 
we lose the real purpose in life if we fail to be 
kind.’”’ 

‘‘T regard the observance of kindness week the 
very best thing we have done in character-build- 
ing. What matters anything else if the heart is 
not right. 


We hope next year to take this movement into 
all the other schools in our city. It will be a 
great undertaking, but the children are eager 
for it, and kindness can only be taught by one 
who feels it. We earnestly hope this work will be 
taken up in other schools, and I am quite certain 
that great and lasting good would be the result. 

M._F. Lieeert. 


School For Boys. 

The Farm and Trade School for boys on 
Thompson’s Island has just completed one hun- 
dred years of honorable service. 

Thompson’s Island contains 157 acres. By far 
the largest amount is allotted to the farm, com- 
prising both arable and grazing land, which af- 
fords an opportunity for the boys to acquire a 


practical knowledge of farming. There is a large 
orchard and a number of large groves. There 
are playing-fields for foot-ball, base-ball, hockey, 
ete. 

The Farm and Trade School is a private 
school supported by endowments, tuition fees 
and subscriptions. Its purpose is to educate 
boys of limited means and give them a start in 
life, receiving such not less than ten or more than 
fourteen years of age, except by special vote, 
who are of good moral character, in fair physical 
condition, and not lower than the (6) sixth 
gerade in grammar school. As a boy may enter 
this school at the age of ten years and remain 
until ready for high school, or the academy, the 
time that he will remain in the school will de- 
pend very much upon his scholarship at entrance 
and his ambition to advance. The regular course 
extends over a period of four years. Up to the 
age of fourteen or fifteen all receive similar in- 
struction; above this age there sometimes may 
be seen the direction in which a boy’s qualifica- 
tions tend, and it is possible to specialize some- 
what. Some boys follow courses in steam or 
electrical engineering; other possess abilities 
which lead to their becoming successful farmers, 
mechanics, business or professional men. 

Application blanks may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Superintendent, and should be re- 
turned to him carefully filled out, together with 
a letter from the boy’s teacher, as to his scholar- 
ship and character, also letters of recommenda- 
tion from the family physician, a clergyman, or 
from three or four people of known standing in 
the community. 


This is one of the best, if not the best organiza- 
tions for the benefit of boys that was ever formed. 

The following letters are taken from the 
monthly publication of the boys called The 
Thompson’s Island Beacon’? showing that the 
boys are not only taught useful work but are en- 
couraged to observe birds, animals and insects 
and to care for them in a right way.—A. H. S. 


Cleaning Pigeon Lofts. 

A few days ago Mr. Shaw.told me to clean 
the pigeon lofts and clean and spray the nests 
and roosts. First I got a basket and put a bag 
inside of it, in which to carry the old hay and 
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dirt out of the nests. Then I sprayed the nests 
with a mixture of kerosene and crude carbolic. 
It took me about a minute and a half to clean 
and spray one nest. After I had cleaned all the 
nests in one loft in this manner, I took out all the 
old hay and put in fresh hay. When I had fin- 
ished this I sprayed the roosts. As there are 
sixty nests and about twelve bags of hay in each 
loft, this work took me about three hours. 
GEOFFREY EK. PLUNKETT. 


Searching for Birds. 

After supper one night recently my teacher, 
with some other boys and me, went out 
searching for birds. We saw some king-birds; 
they were getting supper for their little ones. 
They would wait until they saw a mosquito or 
some kind of an insect, and then would dart 
out and get it, and fly back to the tree again. 
The field sparrows were on the ground getting 
seeds for their supper, and they would fly up in 
front of us as we walked along. After we had 
watched them for about three-quarters of an 
hour we went back to the house. 

Doueuas A. Hunt. 
Do Birds Care for Orphaned Young? 

While working in front of the main build- 
ing a few days ago I noticed something that 
surprised me greatly. There were three young 
birds—swallows, I think—on the edge of the 
roof. A large bird, which I thought to be one 
of the parents, came and fed the little ones. 
Then, soon after, another bird came and fed 
them. I thought this bird to be the other 
parent, but I was mistaken, for soon three other 
birds came and fed the young ones. I think 
that the little ones were orphans and that the 
larger birds were caring for them, but I have 
never before known or heard of birds doing this. 

GEOFFREY E, PLUNKETT. 


Spiders. 

There is a certain kind of spider the boys 
like to have in their gardens. It is about the 
same size as an ordinary spider. It has a gold 
stripe on each side of its body. We eall these 
‘“goldies.’? There are also some spiders with a 
silver stripe on their sides. These are called 


‘‘silvies.’’? I have several of each kind in my 
garden. Sometimes one spider gets on anoth- 
er’s web. Here they fight, trying to wind one 
another up. They keep at this until one runs 
away or gets entangled. 

Henry P. HouMEs. 


The Cuckoo’s Way. 

The cuckoo, as everybody knows, lays her eggs 
in the nests of other birds. A German natural- 
ist has lately broken a lance in defence of the 
cuckoo’s character, or, rather, gives the reasons 
for the bird’s strange habit. 

Owing to the unusually large stomach of this 
bird, it appears, she has not room in the rest 
of her body to develop more than one egg at a 
time, with a week’s interval between each. If 
she laid her eggs with such long pauses between 
in one family nest there would result a confu- 
sion of hatched, hatching, and embryo progeny 
that would mean disaster to all. 

She could not herself attend to more than one 
nest at a time. Consequently, she is forced to 
exact maternal care for her eggs from other 
birds. 

She is careful to choose the nest of a worm- 
and insect-eating bird, preferably one in whose 
menu caterpillars often appear, the hairier and 
bigger the better. 

Nature seems to do everything in her power to 
encourage the cuckoo in her apparently shift- 
less, lazy ways. She has no natural gift for 
nest-building, but lays her eggs on the ground, 
seizes them in her bill, and drops them by stealth 
into some unsuspecting neighbor’s nest. AI- 
though the cuckoo is four times as large as the 
lark, her eggs are as small as those of many va- 
rieties of small birds. 

The young cuckoo has a natural depression in 
its back that acts as a convenient kind of ladle 
for turning out the luckless fledglings into the 
cold world. The cuckoo, being so much larger 
than the other birds, fills the nest with is own 
bulk and is forced to adopt these drastic meas- 
ures. This act of self-preservation accomplished, 
the cuckoo’s back assumes the comely symmetry 
of later life. 

The adopted parent does not seem to notice or 
resent this behavior in the least, but coddles and 
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tends the interloper till it has reached the age of 
discretion and pays no further attention to her 
discarded young. The cukcoo’s migration is ar- 
ranged for at a much earlier date than others of 
the feathered world, an engagement that she 
could not keep if domestic cares detained her. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


The Beetle Who Didn’t Give Up. 

It was one of the fine sights of a day in vaca- 
tion. Though the hero was only a beetle, many 
a boy might well copy his example. With a deal 
of hard work the big, black fellow had gathered 
a large ball of dirt and was rolling it along. 
Bracing his forefeet against the ground, he was 
pushing the load with his hind feet. Rather a 
blind way it seemed, and I wasn’t surprised 
when the ball rolled into a hollow and stuck 
there. In vain the beetle pushed; he couldn’t 
get it out. But instead of giving up, as I have 
known a boy to do when a task was hard, the 
little general climbed to the top of the ball to 
study the situation. Choosing the side where the 
rim of the hollows was lowest, he went down 
again to his work. He pushed with all his might, 
but to no purpose. Then another survey from 
the top and a new plan was adopted. Getting 
his hind feet under the load and straightening 
his back like an athlete lifting, he managed to 
raise the ball just a little. Then with his fore 
feet he pulled a bit of dirt into the hollow, thus 
raising the ball a little higher. And with a new 
push out it came, and he went on his way re- 
joicing, bringing his load with him. 

—Congregatronalist. 


BUNGALOW NOTES 


Te ut 


Prinze Ringe, May 24.—Spring has been slow in 
coming. The plants and trees are about two 
weeks behind time but the birds have been un- 
usually numerous and musical, here at Pine 
Ridge, however it may have been elsewhere. The 
oriole is singing his clear sweet song: ‘‘ Here, 
here, here—right here! Cherie, cherie,’’ just 
outside my windew as I write. 


Half an hour ago I was walking in the dell be- 
low the bungalow and a brown thrasher sang 
such an exquisite song from the top of a tree 


that I stood fastened to the spot. I have not 
heard such wonderful and long-continued melody 
since I once stood beneath a tall tree in Florida 
and listened to the mocking bird. 

A eab horse in a paddock nearby raised his 
head and looked up as if he were wondering 
what that music, so unlike the noise of the city 
streets, might be. 5 

My little dog stood still for several minutes, 
then he broke the spell for me by starting out to 
eatch a bumble bee that was hovering over a 
snowy-white bed of saxifrage, and I had to eall 
him and go on my way. But the song followed 
me, and I heard it echoed in the neighboring 
woods. 

I could not get into the silence again, for as 
I approached the bungalow something on the 
street stirred up Basil, the St. Bernard who was 
down on the driveway, and his big, booming 
bark started Fido at the cottage; then my Little 
Alphonse (I did not name him) added his shrill 
bark. By that time Mr. Turkey Gobbler got ex- 
cited and began to gobble vociferously; but 
through it all the oriole, close by the bungalow, 
continued to call, ‘‘Here, here, right here’’ as 
if he were inviting all who wanted rest and 
peace to come to the cedar trees where he was 
enjoying the spring day. 

Sometime ago I told the story of the pair of 
turkeys sent by express from western Massachu- 
setts to Edward, our caretaker, who added them 
to his feathered family of geese, ducks, pigeons 
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and hens. I told how Mr. Gobbler prevented 
the geese from eating up the breakfast intended 
for the pigeons by driving the geese away and 
standing on guard until the pigeons had _ fin- 
ished the corn that had been put down for them. 
The beautiful white doves have spent much 
time up at the bungalow but the pair of turkeys 
have always kept outside the bungalow grounds, 
so I was a good deal surprised a short time ago 
when I saw Edward searching carefully under 
the trees and bushes surrounding the bungalow 
to hear that he was looking for the turkey’s nest. 

‘“The turkey’s nest!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
the turkey never comes up here !’’ 

But Edward insisted that she had somewhere 


stolen a nest and as he saw her coming out of 
the bungalow gate the previous day he thought it 


might be on our grounds. He went on search- 
ing, and soon called to tell me that he had found 
the nest under a bush, between two rocks, in 
sight of the window where I was standing, and 
it contained two eggs. 

Since that discovery was made we have all 
been interested watching the turkey. It seems 
she does not wish any living creature to know 
where her nest is and she takes the most elabor- 
ate pains to keep it a secret, particularly from 
Mr. Turkey who, on his part, evidently has sus- 
picions, and is determined to find out the where 
and the wherefore of Mrs. Turkey’s long dis- 
appearances. 

About the fourth day of Mrs. T—’s absences 
from her usual haunts around the cottage and 
barn, counting by her eggs, as she lays one every 
day, Mr. Turkey made up his mind to find out 


her secret and he kept such a close watch over 
her that she was much puzzled how to escape 
him. Edward was working near the hen yard 
and watched her in her dilemma. Mrs. Turkey, 
getting desperate at the close watch kept over 
her movements, started out from the yard and 
ran as fast as she could go, not toward her 
nest, but toward the barn. Mr. Turkey, 
for once forgetting his dignity, ran after 
her but did not catch up to her quite soon 
enough. She ran into the barn, and before 
he could get inside where he could watch her 
she got out again by another door and while her 
distracted husband was searching for her inside 
the barn she was travelling secretly and swiftly 
up through the field between the barn and the 
bungalow to her nest. 

I happened to be the one to see the after-part 
of the story for I was outside the bungalow 
when Mrs. Turkey, about an hour or two later, 
came off her nest. She walked in an indifferent 
sort of way down to the place without the bunga- 
low grounds where her husband was strutting 
about puffing out his feathers and calling to her. 
He saw her coming but did not take one step to 
meet her. He lifted high his crest, seemed to 
swell up with rage, and stood and looked at 
her. If looks could kill we would have had a 
dead turkey. Mrs. Turkey approached near her 
angry partner, gave him one indifferent glance 
and passed him by as if he had been a stick or a 
stone, pecking at the ground as she went by as 
if her only care were to find an appetizing 
worm. 

It was amusing to see how the astonished Mr. 
Turkey wilted when he saw his runaway wife 
return and pass him by unrepentant and una- 
fraid. Every day since then he watches, always 
hoping to surprise his wife’s secret, and every 
day she eludes him, lays a fresh egg in her nest 
by the rock, covers up her increasing store care- 
fully with dried leaves, and then goes back to 
her husband with the satisfied air of one who 
has completed a duty that was weighing rather 
heavily upon her. 

I have just looked out the window to see if 
there were any signs of Madam Turkey this 
morning and after watching some minutes I saw 
by a little movement in the bushes that she is on 
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her nest, but she fits in so well with the coloring 
of the rocks and twigs and dead leaves that it 
is difficult to detect her even when we know she 
is there. 

Our Phoebe bird has had a good deal to say 
this spring but just now we do not so often hear 
the plaintive, petulant call,—*‘ Phoebe—Phoebe 
—Phoebe,’’ each eall a little more insistent than 
the last. JI have good reason to say ‘‘our 
Phoebe’’ for every year since we started our 
Home of Rest for Horses at Pine Ridge, Phoebe 
has had a nest and raised successfully three 
families of little ones in the barn cellar. 

Phoebe has used the same nest built up against 
one of the beams, right under the horses’ stamp- 
ing feet every year until this year. She has been 
seen early in the Spring (she came this year the 
last of March) clearing this nest out and re- 
lining it, but this year she built a new nest close 
by the old one. The reason for this was that 
when having the barn cellar white-washed in 
early March, without thinking, the beam and 
Phoebe’s nest were coated with the white-wash. 
So when Phoebe came back to her nest she was 
not pleased with it and went to work and built 
a new nest where she is now sitting on her eggs. 

I wonder if horses ever sham. I have been 
told of a horse that seemed to go dead lame 
when he was started out on a long road that he 
dreaded, but recovered as soon as his head was 
turned the other way. Last week a horse that 
had a vacation with us last year was brought 
out from the hospital on Northampton Street in 
an ambulance. He had met with an accident 
and was so lame he could not walk out as most 
of the horses do that come to Pine Ridge for rest 
or vacations. The day after he came it was so 
pleasant that Edward thought it would do no 
harm to let the horse go out in the sunshine and 
nibble the green grass, so he led him out. into 
one of the paddocks and let him loose. Behold 
a tranformation scene! The lame, disabled horse 
raised his head, sniffed the air, tossed up his 
head, kicked up his hind legs, then ran like a 
happy young colt around the paddock, stopping 
only to paw the ground and lie down and have 
a good roll on the grass. But his. lame shoulder 
is a fact, unfortunately, and he limps very per- 
ceptibly when he is not excited by the joy of 
freedom. 


| Later. ] 

Looking out the bungalow window just now I 
saw what looked like a dead horse stretched out 
flat in the field next to the barn. Another 
horse (we call them all horses but these were 
both mares) stood nearby apparently watching 
over her prostrate companion. Just then a 
party of visitors to the Home of Rest passed 
through the field and with a roll and a scramble 
the black mare was on her feet and she and the 
erey mare strolled away together. The black 
mare that was taking such solid comfort was the 
neglected, abused animal I wrote of in my last 
Annual Report, giving her picture and a pic- 
ture of the little tumble-down shanty she was 
kept in. Moved by her story a kind friend to 
horses offered to buy her if we could get her 
owner to sell her. We found he was already 
planning to sell her for $45, though the poor 
creature was not worth anything, but as we 
could not take her from him we succeeded in 
getting her for $20. She will have a little pe- 
riod of ease and pleasure and then a quick and 
peaceful release. 

When she was first purchased it was thought 
best to put her in the Ashton-Lawrence Hospital 
to rest and get a good ‘‘square meal’’ before she 
came to Dedham. Our man took her from the 
hospital after three days and the poor creature 
so hated to leave her comfortable stall and good 
food that she dragged back and went very un- 
willingly all along the first few miles. But 
when she reached a certain turn in the road it 
seemed suddenly to occur to her that she was 
on her way to the Home where she had once 
received kind care, and she started up at such 
a lively pace that our man could hardly keep 
up with her. She led the way after that, and 
showed plainly her gladness at getting back to 
the haven of rest she had before enjoyed. 

AHA, 


On May 25 the League agent found a horse 
put up for sale that had evidently suffered 
much. He was not old, but he was blind in both 
eyes, and had the reputation of being a ‘‘bad 
kicker.’’ Because of these disabilities our agent 
was able to buy him for $15.00, and he was soon 
put beyond the reach of further abuse. 
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CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 
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A committee has been formed in Basle (Swit- 
zerland) to form an International Society for 
the Protection of Wild Animals and to carry on 
a world-wide campaign. We hear that seven- 
teen countries are represented. They will en- 
deavor to prevent the extermination of seals and 
whales, elephants and fur-bearing animals. Ele- 
phants are fast disappearing, for they are being 
slaughtered in Africa at the rate of 40,000 
yearly. The great walrus is also being wantonly 
destroyed. This animal is of immense value to 
the Esquimaux in every way. It is a tame crea- 
ture, and the hunters kill the cows wholesale, 
leaving the young ones to starve. ‘The hunter 
knows no mercy. 


In Germany it has been proposed by the Min- 
ister of the Interior that a sign be attached to 
the harness of every truck horse, bearing the 
name and address of the owner, so that if the 
horse is cruelly used the owner can at once be 
punished. 

There is some sort of a law in Boston about 
having the name and license number on teams 
that are used in the city but it is very badly car- 
ried out. We should have a stricter law and see 
that it is enforced, for it is not an easy matter 
to follow up teams that have no name on them 
and the consequence is that it is often impossible 
to tell who owns a team that ought to be com- 
plained of —A. H. S. 


Early Laws Regarding Animals. 

The protection of animals became the subject 
of legislation in the earliest of semi-civilization, 
long before the Common Law was recognized as 
a rule of conduct. 

In ancient Egypt, the wilful killing of a do- 
mestic animal was punishable with death, and so 
in India. But this was not done out of mercy 
for the dumb brute but rather because of the re- 
ligious belief in metempsychosis, 7.e. that the 


souls of men, after death, migrate into the souls 
of animals and transmigration continues from 
one to another ad infinitum. 

This religious doctrine is still in force in a 
large portion of the world and even but a few 
years ago received acknowledgment in the well- 
known Bonard will case in New York. Mr. Bon- 
ard was a lover of animals to adoration and left 
his whole large fortune to the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
Surrogate, in an able opinion, upheld the will 
and referred with reverence to the belief in the 
transmigration of souls. (16 Abbotts Pr. Rep. 
New Series 128.) 

In the Mosaic Law we find many instances of 
the kindness with which animals were regarded. 
The decalogue itself imposes the Sabbath rest not 
alone for man but also ‘‘for thy ox, thy ass.’’ 
Animals of unequal strength were prohibited 
from working together and they could not be 
muzzled while threshing. The Bible reader will 
find many other instances.* 

A curious practice of trying animals who were 
oullty of offences was in vogue between the fif- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Here the ani- 
mal was treated with the same regard to the 
forms of law as were used for men. Agnel, a 
French writer, in a work called Procis contre les 
Anmmausz, describes fully how they were arrested, 
brought before the court, defended by counsel, 
tried and, if convicted, executed with all the for- 
malities and earnestness of their law. Before 
execution, frequently, the animal was dressed as 
aman and received sympathy or rebuffs accord- 
ing to the temper of the audience. 

The practice must have arisen in supersition, 
its derivation from the lex taliones, the law of 
retaliation, meaning ‘‘to make the punishment 
fit the crime’’ by punishing in kind. 


* “Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep 
go astray, and hide thyself from them; thou shalt in 
any case bring them again unto thy brother. And if 
thy brother be not nigh unto thee, or if thou know 
him not, then thou shalt bring it into thine own 
house, and it shall be with thee until thy brother 
seek after it, and thou shalt restore it to him again. 

. . Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ass or his ox 
fall down by the way, and hide thyself from them; 
thou shalt surely help him to lift them up again.” 
[Deut. xxii.]—Editor. 
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But this proceeding against animals, found 
recognition already in the Biblical command to 
kill the anima! which committed certain crimes, 
and, in a lately-published law book, on the trial 
for capital offences in the time of Christ, may be 
found the earliest mode of trial and execution 
of animals an offence punishable with death. The 
law of England early made the malicious kill- 
ing of animals an offense punishable with death. 

The most severe act of Parliament is what is 
called the ‘‘Black Act.’’ It provides that every 
person who maliciously and felonously maims 
or wounds any cattle shall be punishable with 
death without the benefit of clergy. 

That a number of executions actually took 
place under this act, there is abundant record. 
In 1749, two men, Robert Sims and John Mid- 
winter were executed for killing a mare. In 
1770, one Dobbs cut the sinews of a gelding’s 
foreleg to prevent it from running a race; the 
gelding died and Dobbs was tried, convicted and 
executed. In 1801 Hayward drove a nail in the 
frog of a horse’s hoof and killed the horse; he 
was hanged for it. 

The severest case was that of Dawson. In 
1816, in order to prevent a certain mare from 
winning a race, he injured her but without pro- 
ducing death. The point was raised in favor 
of Dawson that he could not be punished capita- 
tally because the animal did not die but the 
Judge held that he could under the Black Act 
which punished killing, maiming or wounding 
alike with death. 

This was probably the last execution under 
the Act. The reason for calling it the ‘‘ Black 
Act’’ was because it was passed after a party of 
marauders with blackened faces and masks had 
committed similar crimes and against them the 
law was sought to operate. 


Cruelty to animals has always been recog- 
nized an offense at the Common Law in the 
United States, until now by Statute, most cases 
are provided for. Formerly, however, acts of 
cruelty were not punishable unless done to an- 
other’s animal, because the owner was supposed 
to have the right to do with his own as he 
pleased. 

Indeed it has been said that a dog and a wife 
may be whipped by a man because he owns them, 


but, however good law this was in Blackstone’s 

days, we live in a kindlier and more merciful 

times, for which let us be truly thankful. 
ALICE PARKER LESSER. 


Thomas Hardy on Caging Birds. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, England’s greatest living 
novelist, has been writing to the 77mes in sup- 
port of the agitation against the employment of 
performing animals, which he considers cruel, 
and he adds a protest against the confinement of 
wild birds in vages. He says:—‘‘Quite possibly 
some animals may be and are trained for per- 
formances without discomfort to themselves, but 
there is ample evidence to show that many train- 
ers prefer short cuts to attain their ends, and 
that these short cuts are by the way of cruelty. 


‘*As to the caging of birds, the assertion that 
a caged skylark experiences none of the misery 
of a caged man makes demands upon our ere- 
dulity. Anyhow, a caged skylark usually dies 
soon, while an imprisoned man will live out his 
natural years. ‘There is, or was, when I was 
young, a practice among boys of putting a 
nearly fledged brood of young birds, with the 
nest, into a cage, and the nest was made. Their 
parents came regularly to feed their young ones 
through the bars, and there seemed no reason 
why they should not be successfully bred; but 
usually the young birds died. It used to be the 
tradition of schoolboys that the old birds poi- 
soned their young at finding them imprisoned. 
However that may be, die they did. 


‘*It seems marvellous that the twentieth cen- 
tury, with all its rhetoric on morality, should 
tolerate such useless inflictions as making animals 
do what is unnatural to them, or drag out an un- 
natural life in a wired ecage.’’ 


Traffic in Old Horses. 


The shameful traffic in old horses goes on in 
this country and in Europe. In England the 
wretched creatures are sold and carried across 
the channel on floats and in the winter weather 
their suffering in transport is so great it is no 
unusual thing to have the oldest and feeblest 
die on the passage. . 

In America we do not send them out of the 
country to die but we allow them to be kept at 
work as long as they can stand on their feet. 
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I went last week to a stable in a town near 
Boston where I had heard an old, lame horse 
was kept. The horse was probably at work, un- 
less he had been sold but the stable itself told 
the story of the indifference of the owner to the 
comfort of his horses. The stalls were so nar- 
row that a horse could not he down without 
getting badly cramped and the floors of the 
stalls so uneven and rough that only very good 
bedding, which it is quite unlikely would be 
provided, could give a horse any degree of com- 
fort. 

I commented on the stalls, talking with the 
man who owned the stable as pleasantly as I 
could, but when I left I could not refrain from 
leaving behind me the words of a French writer, 
‘‘Man deserves hell for his treatment of horses.’’ 

A certain cab driver in Back Bay is often 
complained of because he has such thin, tired 
horses yet some women continue to patronize 
him though I am glad to say there are others 
who will not ride behind one of his horses. About 
two weeks ago a man brought such a wretched 
looking gray mare to Carver Street that I went 
out on the sidewalk to look at her more closely. 

‘‘Ts this a horse you are going to give up to 
us?’’ I asked. 

‘No, Madam,’’ the man replied. ‘‘I’ve 
bought her from Mr. , haming the cab 
driver in question, for sixty dollars and I wanted 
the doctor to see her.’’ 

The doctor saw her and the result is that this 
half-starved, over-worked horse is now with us 
for a rest and every one who sees her here 
says—‘‘Oh, that horse isn’t going back to work, 
is she?’’ and we answer, ‘‘She looked just as 


badly when she was in a eab, trotting over the 
pavement, urged by a whip, but very few persons 
noticed then how badly she looked.’’—A. H. S. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The Animal Rescue League during the month 
of May last received and eared for 3759 ani- 
mals, of which number 459 were dogs and 3236 
were cats. The League agents made 1522 ealls 
and took to the headquarters on Carver Street 
2546 animals. Forty-four horses unfit for work 
were taken by the League veterinarian and 
twenty-two horses were cared for at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest, Dedham. 


A telephone message came to Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 3, asking if something could not be 
done about a mare and a three-days’ old colt 


that were in a field in Dedham. ‘The person 
telephoning said that the colt seemed very weak 
and in need of care. There was no shelter from 
showers or a cold rain and the neighbors were 
distressed. The next morning we drove to the 
field where the mare was kept. We found 
a pleasant young woman in a_ house near 
the field, who said that her husband bought the 
mare about two months before and did not know 
she was in foal until he found her one morning 
in a barn where he was keeping her, with the 
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colt lying by her side. He had driven her the 
previous day to the place where he worked, 
about five or six miles, and had hard work at 
night to make her travel back over the road, but 
he urged her along and put her up, not think- 
ing that she needed any attention. He said a 
man told him to put her and the colt out in the 
field and leave them, and he did not know that 
they needed any care excepting to give the 
mother water. 

Before the cold rain began that afternoon the 
mare and colt were safe and happy in a box 
stall at Pine Ridge. 

The man came to see us the same evening 
after we took the mare and told us his story. He 
had a great desire to own a horse, and saved 
out of his weekly earnings a dollar at a time 
until he had sixty-five dollars. Then he, not 
knowing any better, went to a _horse-trader, 
who sold him the mare, a buggy and harness 
for that price. He soon found that the mare 
was not in good condition. She was very thin 
and tired and both front feet were sore with 
corns. She had been nothing but an expense 
since he bought her, and now his only wish is 
to sell her and get back the sixty-five dollars he 
paid for her. 

The wife finished the story by saying,—‘‘I 
haven’t had twenty-five cents to spend since he 
bought that horse!”’ 

‘‘T’ve got enough of it,’’ said the man. 
more horses for me!’’ 

Perhaps some of the readers of this little 
story will feel interested enough in the mare, 
her weak little baby, and the couple who have 
lost money on this adventure to help raise some 
money for the express purpose of buying this 
mare, who has been through so much hardship 
that it would be sad, indeed, to let her go again 
into the unscrupulous hands of horse-traders.— 
AY LT ass 


Stories about animals and other humane 
leaflets are published by the Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. A 
folder with names of the leaflets and prices will 
be sent to anyone on application. 


cNO 


Textbook publishing loses another of its best- 
known leaders and thousands of teachers lose a 
personal friend by the death of T. W. Gilson, at 
his home in Winchester, Massachusetts, on 
April 23. Tillotson Wheeler Gilson was born at 
Hartland, Vermont, August 6, 1849. He fitted 
for college at Kimball Union Academy, Mer- 
iden, New Hampshire, and was graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1874. After some experience in 
teaching, he became associated with D. Apple- 
ton and Company, finding what was to be his 
life work—eduecational publishing. He joined 
Ginn and Company as a member of the firm in 
1892. His great work for this company was 
done as manager of the common school depart- 
ment of the Chicago office. In 1906 he removed 
to Boston to take charge of the New England 
sales department of Ginn and Company, but of 
recent years he had been associated with the 
editorial department, for which work he had 
unusual natural qualifications. Unassuming 
and utterly without affectation, Mr. Gilson had 
a personality of rare charm which was felt by 
all with whom he came in contact. 


SONG OF THE MUZZLED DOG.* 


From out the splendid silence, 
From trackless desert drear, 
From ancient forest freedom, 
Man lured and brought me here. 


He made me friend and comrade, 
Guide and protector, too, 

He weaned me from the old way; 
He taught me in the new. 


In that his way was worthy, 
In that his heart was brave, 

IT learned to know my master, 
Rejoiced to be his slave. 


And now he snares and binds 
Awakes my fighting sense, 

Expects me to do evil, 
Restrains me from defense. 


me, 


I sleep and dream of battles 
I fought in ages past. 

I wake—and feel grim shackles 
Grip me and hold me fast. 


Then old wild longings stir me 
To stretch my wolfish jaws, 
And strike with deadly vengeance 
‘Gainst man who makes the laws. 


—MARGARET MORSE. 


*Read by Miss Morse at the Public Meeting of the 
League. 
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The Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
Installations at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O. 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada, and elsewhere. 


? 


For full particulars address Huntineton SuitH, the Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our New Pin. FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 
Every member of the Ani- eg tes we : : 

mal Rescue League ought | Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
to have one of our attrac- ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 

tive new pins. They will 51 Carver Street 

be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on ap- 
plication to this office. 


Telephone, Oxford 244 
Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


J.S.WATERMAN & SONS 


LOVE YOUR PETS Inorprated 

Prove it by feeding them the UNDERTAKERS 
best. Bear in mind 2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 

» oyy Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

] Dr. A. C. Daniels Deg and Puppy Bread FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 
is made and medicated for easy CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
digestion for your puppies and Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
dogs. Automobile Hearses. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog EE ENS en 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will eo Ean 


make the choice. At most grocers and druggists. Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.’’ 


can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 


is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. BIRDS BOARDED 
Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 122 Milk St., Boston 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable rates; 
references. Birds for sale. 

PAMELIA C. DEAN, 
120 Chandler St., Boston 


HILE on your vacation, board The report of the Animal Rescue League for 
your Dogs and Cats where 1914, fully illustrated with interesting pictures, 
they will have good runs, individual will be sent to anyone on receipt of order with 
care, and a real home. ten cents in stamps. 
Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. It’s surely summer for there’s a swallow; 


Come one swallow his mate will follow, 
Dale Street, D edham, Mass. The bird race quicken and wheel and thicken. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
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wood. 
life about your own summer home. 


Northern Trails. Fully Illustrated. $1.50 net. 

The trails lead into the wild northland of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, the home of the 
white wolf, caribou, polar bear, lynx and wild 
goose—a land of space and silence where it is 
good to be. 


Schocl Illustrated. $1.50 
net. 

Perhaps more than any other book this one 

has shown Mr. Long to be a keen observer and 


truthful recorder. 


of the Woods, Fully 


Whose Home is the Wilderness. 
trated. $1.25 net. 

These descriptions of bird and animal life 
include observations from a study window as 
well as those recorded during a vacation in the 
wilderness. 


Fully Illus- 


Following the Deer. Fully Illustrated. $1.25 
net. 

An intensely fascinating story of the north- 

ern woods, in which the same scenes are visited 


through the changing seasons. 


GINN 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


ESTABLISHED 1798 


DINNERWARE 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


One of Our Specialties For This Year is a 


Moderate Priced Dinner Set. 


ENGLISH DINNER SETS, Complete. .$22.50 to $50.00 
FRENCH DINNER SETS, Complete. .$26.00 to $60.00 


The Above Comprises the Latest and Most 
Exclusive Designs. 


SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION 


Richard BriggsCo. 


116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


William J. Long’s Animal Stories 


are especially appropriate for the summer vacation trip. 
and they never fail to awaken a newappreciation of the wonders of field and : 
A rereading is sure to suggest fresh and interesting animal traits to watch for in the wild 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


They never grow old 


Wayeeses, The White Wolf. 
$1.00 net. 
A. separate edition of the best known story 
in Northern Trails. 


A Little Brother to the Bear—and Other Stories. 
Fully Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
An absorbing little tale of Mooweesuk the 
Coon, his habits and his fellow creatures. 


Fully Illustrated. 


Brier-Pateh Philosophy. 
net. 
“Peter Rabbit’s’” meditations on animal life 
and human ways are thoroughly amusing and 
withal very suggestive. 


Wield. 


Fully Illustrated. $1.50 


Beasts of the 
net. 

A collection in most attractive form of all 
the animal stories published in ‘‘Ways of Wood 
Folk,’ ‘Wilderness Ways” and “Secrets of the 
W oods.,”’ 


Fowls of the Air. Fully Illustrated. $1.50 net. 

A companion volume to “Beasts of the 
Field,’’ containing all the bird stories published 
in the three books named above. 


Fully Ilustrated. $1.50 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The measure of success achieved by Spratt’s 
Dog Cakes is due to their intrinsic worth, every 
ingredient entering into their composition being 
chosen for its value either as a health-producer, 
a body-builder, or vitalizer. 


Spratt’s Dog Cakes 


AND 


Puppy Biscuits 


comprise just the right proportions of best qual- 
ity wheatmeals and our pure ‘‘ Meat Fibrine’’ to 


insure an alert and healthy dog 
under all climatic conditions. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “Dog Culture,’ containing 
valuable information regarding kennel rearing, man- 
agement, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
New England Agency, Boston, Mass. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


